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SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPER. 


A SUNDAY TALK. 


N choosing a text for my talk this afternoon I think that one from St. 
Paul’s epistle to the Romans—“ Let us walk honestly ’’ will be the 
most suitable, as it includes nearly everything that we should aim for in 
life, and means that we must be honest in work and honest in play, and 
honest whether we be rich or poor, young or old. We know that it is not 
always easy to be quite truthful and honest, that sometimes when we want 


’ to do or to have something and we think no one is looking, we are very 


much tempted to be mean, and for the sake of a little present gain do 
something that will make us ashamed of ourselves. ‘‘ That boy was well 
trained,’”’ says Mr. Smiles, in ‘Self-Help,’ who, when asked why he did 
not pocket some pears, for nobody was there to see, replied, ‘ Yes, there 
was. I was there to see myself, and I don’t ever intend to see myself do 
a dishonest thing.’ ’’ You all know the commandment ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
steal,’? and how Sunday after Sunday it is read out in our churches all 
over England and the congregation in reply ask God to help them “to 
keep this law.”’ 

But it is to be feared few people think of the meaning, or if they do, 
they do not think it applies to them—for they have never stolen anything, 
and there is not the least likelihood that they ever will. This is how they 
argue, but they forget that taking their neighbour’s apples or flowers is 
just as much stealing as carrying off athousand pounds’ worth of jewellery 
or a silver watch. Some children think it fun to annoy their elders by 
marching into their gardens and pulling their plants and then running off 
to avoid being caught. I wonder where the fun lies, and how they would 
feel if they saw someone else go and break off their favourite rose or 
trample down their sprouting seeds! Believe me, there is no fun in 
teazing others and giving them trouble. 

We need reminding every now and then what our duties are, for we 
are apt to get into careless ways and often do things that we know are 
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not quite right, but think them too trifling to matter, Remember, how- 
ever, that the greatest sin is the result of small beginnings in wrong-doing. 

Suppose a child is sent to the farm for milk and his mother tells him 
to be back as quickly as possible. Well, he sets off intending to obey, 
but he soon meets with some companions who beg him to stop and have 
a game of marbles with them, or perhaps to run across the next field to 
look at a bird’s nest. He is too cowardly to say ‘‘No”’ for fear the boys 
will laugh at him, and besides he does not see the great need for hurrying, 
so he puts down his can and joins in their play, forgetting how quickly 
the minutes are slipping away. 

Then when he gets home again and his mother asks him why he has 
been so long, instead of owning his fault bravely, he makes some excuse 
and says the milk was not ready—which you know was not only an 
excuse but a falsehood. And if once children begin to tell untruths it is 
very difficult to get back into the right path, and their parents soon find 
they cannot be trusted. 

Boys and girls should be brave soldiers, ready to fight against their 
enemies,—temptation and falsehood and selfishness. 

It is a far nobler war than fighting against human beings who may 
be just as good as, if not better than, ourselves, and who need help 
instead of hatred from us English men and women. It is a thing to be 
proud of to rid ourselves of troublesome faults, which are our worst foes, 
but is it great or grand to take the life of a poor South African savage or 
an American Red Indian? Think how mean, how cowardly it isto make 
excuses and stoop to falsehoods, just because we are afraid of a little 
scolding or punishment, and then think what a triumph it is when we are 
able to conquer our cowardice. 

The following little story wiil illustrate my meaning :— 

A manufacturing village school was undergoing its annual inspection 
and an arithmetic paper had just been given out. The inspector had 
taken particular pains to give different papers to the children so 
that there could be no copying, but itso happened that he had overlooked 
Jack Wilson and Arthur Hall. These two boys were the same age, and 
were great friends, and had attended school regularly all through the 
year, but there was a good deal of difference in their character and 
ability. Jack was a sharp boy and was sure to succeed if only he put his 
mind to a thing, but Arthur was dull and plodding and found lessons 
decidedly hard at times. He had been very persevering, however—and 
painstaking often makes up for cleverness—for he was determined to pass 
into a higher standard this year that he might start half-time work, and 
so help his hard-working widowed mother. He felt that he had made 
several mistakes in his dictation, and he was afraid of failing altogether 
if he did another bad paper. So his heart sank when he saw the pro- 
portion sum before him, and he gazed hopelessly at it, till a sigh escaped 
him which attracted his friend Jack, and in an instant they saw that their 
papers were the same. Of course Jack had found no difficulty with his sum, 
he had already finished it, and passed on to the next, but when he saw 
Arthur’s troubled face, he could not help touching him gently with his 
foot and giving him a wink, as much as to say: ‘‘ Just have a look at 
mine.”” There is no need to tell you that both knew perfectly well that 
they were doing wrong, that it was not only deceitful but dishonest, but 
Jack wanted to help his friend through, and Arthur could not resist the 
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temptation. He was not naturally untruthful and he determined he 
would never do such a thing again, but tried to satisfy his conscience that 
it would not matter for once, and that it was very important that he 
should pass a good examination. So he quietly took down Jack’s figures 
—though he was afraid his hot cheeks and trembling hands would betray 
him, for the figures seemed to burn him, but when he ventured to give a 
guilty glance up no one was looking and he felt that his deed had passed 
unsuspected. The rest of the sums he could manage quite easily, and he 
began to be pretty confident as to the result of the examination. He 
little thought that the schoolmaster had had his eye upon him all the time, 
and had noticed first his puzzled face and then Jack’s paper being 
pushed gradually nearer him; but he did not say anything, he only 
grieved to see that his pupil could not be trusted. When the inspector 
went round afterwards collecting the papers and came to Jack and 
Arthur his sharp glance detected his oversight, and he asked both boys 
if the sums were all their own work. Oh how fervently the schoolmaster 
hoped Arthur would be strong enough to own the truth, but when the 
words ‘‘ Yes, sir’’ were uttered by each he felt as if someone had struck 
him a blow. And how did Arthur feel? Ever since he had committed 
the guilty deed he had felt utterly ashamed of himself and though he 
dared not confess it he knew he would never be able to respect himself 
as he had done before, and that this double deception would be like a 
weight on his heart. The inspector passed on, and Arthur found himself 
almost unconsciously glancing at the schoolmaster on whose face there 
seemed to him a look of sadness and disappointment. Was it fancy or 
reality 2. Somehow it had a strange uncomfortable effect upon him, for 
suddenly his sin—which had seemed so small at first—rose before him in 
most hideous form, and he asked himself whether he should ever be able 
to enjoy wages after the dishonourable means he had taken to procure 
them. He could not endure the thought, and he made up his mind that 
come what would he would not let his sin get thc better of him. But it 
was a hard struggle to go back into the right road, for not only would the 
inspector hear his confession, but all those keen-eyed playmates, and he 
dreaded that the most. We cannot, therefore, help admiring his pluck 
when he stood up-in his place, and with downcast face and trembling 
voice say to the inspector ‘‘ Please, sir, I copied one of those sums.”’ 
The words almost choked in his throat, but the moment the confession 
was made he was so much happier that he felt he could bear any kind of 
punishment. A serious talk followed, and a long task was set Arthur, 
and the rest of the children wondered whether they would have been brave 
enough to do the same. This incident made a deep impression upon 
them, and often in after life they remembered it and benefited by it, but 
to Arthur it was the turning point and saving of his life. He did not 
get through his standard that year, but the lesson he had learnt was 
better than any number of standards, and the path of right was clearer 
and easier to him ever after, and helped him to grow up into an upright 
manly man. 

And to all of us will come these temptations, but if we overcome the 
first it will be easier next time. God does not permit any sin to be too 
strong for us, but gives us strength to conquer if we ask Him earnestly 
and strive against it hard enough ourselves. Don’t let the voice of 
temptation drown the voice of conscience, and don’t be afraid to speak 
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and do the right. Let your parents be proud of their children, and let 
the world be the better for the faithful lives you have spent in it. And, 
before I close, there is one other matter I would like to speak to you about 
which is all in connection with our text, and that is, having respect for 
other people’s things. There is too little of this now-a-days—we are care- 
ful enough about our own things, but are we not careless about what we 
do to our neighbour’s? I am addressing country children especially now, 
for many of our Sunday schools are in the beautiful, open country, and 
very thankful we ought to feel that we can enjoy its fresh air and 
pleasures and beauties. Roses are trained up our walls and smile in at 
our windows, and the thousand sights and sounds that surround us should 
be looked upon as voices from God to make our lives as sweet and pure 
as the birds and flowers. Let us take care then, not to abuse our precious 
privileges. We have not the same temptations that some of our poor 
town brethren have, and we ought therefore to keep out of mischief, but 
I fear many of our country girls and boys get into mischief, which at the 
time they think only fun, but which ends in trouble to others, if not to 
themselves. Have they not the roads and lanes and field-paths to run 
about in, then why should we so often hear complaints of the hedges 
being broken through, the grass in the fields trampled down, and the 
trees stripped and injured? Now, children, let me ask you one question: 
Are those trees and fields and hedges yours, and have you any right to 
spoil and destroy what does not belong to you? Have you not liberty 
enough already without wandering where you know you have no right 
to go? 

Eines you were farmers, and had a nice field of hay ready for 
cutting,—how angry you would be if you saw a number of children come 
and either thoughtlessly or mischievously trample it down. Or suppose 
you had turned your cows out in a field a short distance from your house, 
and when you went to call them up at milking time you found them hot 
and frightened, galloping wildly about to get away from some dis- 
obedient boys, who thought they would have a bit of fun while the farmer’s 
back was turned! Was it really fun chasing dumb animals, and would 
not you have felt inclined to seize hold of them and give them a good 
thrashing ? 

Remember then, that as you would that others should do to you, you 
must do the same tothem. Thesame with hedges. Don’t suppose they 
have sprung up by the road or field-side by chance. No, they have been 
planted with care by the owner of the land, he has paid men to do it and 
to keep them in order, and if they were your hedges you would not like to 
see other people come and break and spoil them ! 

We are apt to forget that God sees us at all times, whether we do 
right or wrong, and does it not seem ungrateful of us, when He has put us 
in this beautiful world, to let Him see us breaking His laws? No one is 
too young to begin doing right. The smallest child has its duties to per- 
form—to be helpful and kind and obedient, and to strive to overcome its 
faults. Each one of us should strive to set a good example to all around us, 
for no one knows how much we may help or hinder others in their journey 
through life by our actions and influence, and think how splendid it is, by 
doing the best ourselves, to be able to help others to be good and brave 
nda useful too ! 

A ViLLace TEACHER, 
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THE TEACHING OF MORALITY.* 


By Lucia T. Ames, 
Author of ‘‘ Great Thoughts for Little Thinkers.” 


WE have been hearing a great deal of late in regard to the teaching 
of morals in the public schools. It has frequently been said that 
the public schools do not teach morality. Now, if that is true, it seems 
to me that it is important for us to consider that matter first, before we 
consider the teaching of morals in the Sunday-school. Because, if the 
public schools do not teach morals, and we know that many homes do 
not teach morals, the Sunday-school must be relied on for that training. 
For my own part, I have no hesitation in stating my belief that the 
public school more than anything else, unless it be the Christian home, 
is doing the best work for morals in our country, more than any other 
agency, more than the Sunday-school itself. The public school takes the 
child five hours a day, five days in the week, and forty weeks in the year, 
for eight or ten years ; while the Sunday-school has but an hour a week 
for, perhaps, thirty weeks in the year for a few years. If, then, we con- 
sider the time alone, it is absolutely impossible for the Sunday-school to 
do the necessary moral training. 

The public school gives a practical moral training, whereas the Sun- 
day-school can give only theoretic training. It cannot enforce anything. 
To illustrate this, let us see how it is in regard to the public school. How 
does it teach morals practically. The children may not know that they 
are learning it, and the teachers may not recognize that they are teaching 


it. In this matter we can say with Portia: ‘‘I can easier teach twenty 
what were good to be done than be one of the twenty to follow mine own 
teaching.”’ 


With most children, what they need is not so much theoretical training, 
because as a rule they are quite well informed as to major morals. 
Industry, foresight, punctuality, neatness, obedience, self-sacrifice in order 
to give attention,—in all these the whimsical and capricious child is trained. 
The instant the bell is rung he is obliged to give up his own amuse- 
ment, his own pleasure, and instantly attend to the will of someone else. He 
must constantly subordinate his own to another’s will. Thus there comes 
a training in self-sacrifice every hour of the school-day and five days in 
the week ; and in the course of time we see this whimsical creature, with 
no idea of order or co-operation, ready for society, a civilised being, 
ready to co-operate with others, fitted to subordinate himself to circum- 
stances, and having learned to sacrifice himself to the welfare of others, 

The Sunday school must present morality in a theoretical way, but let 
us see if there is anything which it can do better in this matter than the 
public school. 

There are three departments which it can attend to better than the 
public schools. Jt can better instil reverence, gratitude, and generosity. 
These are most closely allied to religion, where we call upon the emotions, 
the sentiments, the affections. The public school cannot well reach these 
departments. In a religious atmosphere only can we approach the child 
with reference to these. 


* Part of an Address given at the Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Society, Boston, 
U.S.A, Reprinted from the Christian Register, 
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In regard to the matter of reverence, I wish to speak with great - 


emphasis, because it seems to me that irreverence is fostered by the 
methods in the public school. It is necessary, in dealing with secular 
subjects, that the scientific method of criticism shall be used; and the 
tendency is to do away with text-books so far as possible in the public 
school, and to compel the child to make his own, getting his information 
from various sources, from cyclopz#dias and elsewhere. But it seems to 
me that it would be very unfortunate to carry that method over to the 
Sunday school. A critic, noticing my little book, to which reference has 
been made, ‘‘ Great Thoughts for Little Thinkers,” in a review that was 
meant to be commendatory, said that the author attempted to make the 
children think for themselves. I should be sorry if that were the effect of 
_ the book, because I do not want to make children think for themselves— 

in the common use of that phrase—in religious matters. I would not like 
to give them the idea or lead them to the assumption that their opinion 
on such questions can be of any importance. With regard to the truth- 
fulness of great doctrines or the history of the Church, it is impossible for 
the young child who has no basis of thought to give an opinion which is 
worth anything ; and, while his thought should be brought out sympatheti- 
cally, it should be done with the idea of directing it aright, not with the 
idea that his opinion is of real value. 

Men may be more moral than they used to be, less cruel, more 
sympathetic, more just. I think they are better in many ways; but, in 
regard to the matter of reverence, the tendency is the other way. And, 
if we wish to cultivate that, as we ought to, we may take a hint from that 
nation which of all others is reverential, the Chinese nation. In China, 
individuality is entirely suppressed ; and the child is trained to commit to 
memory the words of Confucius and Mencius and to learn to quote the 
wisdom of the past. The Chinese carry that to a reprehensible extent, 
but perhaps we are going as far the other way. If we could follow their 
methods by introducing more memorizing of Scripture and hymns and of 
the wise sayings of the past, it would go far toward counteracting the 
spirit of irreverence. 

“But,” it is objected, ‘‘ every one has a right to his opinion.”’ Yes; 
but the child must be taught that, though he has a legal right to his 
opinion, he has no intellectual and no moral right to it, if his opinion is 
wrong. At present, as I understand it, most children do not commit 
anything to memory : that has become obsolete. They may learn the ‘‘ Gol- 
den Text,’’ but nothing more. It.is very desirable to have more learned 
by heart, even if it is not all understood. If I am teaching arithmetic, 
I do not want the child to take the lesson on my authority: I want him 
to verify it for himself. But, whether our theology be conservative or 
liberal, so long as it is the best we have, we should give it to them, and 
not expect them to question it. 

As to gratitude, we can do something to stimulate it by making chil- 
dren more familiar with the history of the past and the condition of the 
down-trodden in different countries. We grown-up folks do not realise 
as we ought what it is that we are enjoying, and how much it has cost 
those who have bought these blessings for us, 

In regard to the matter of generosity in giving, it seems to me that 
we can teach that over and over at the Sunday school. The children 
may easily learn the joy of generosity at Christmas and Easter; and’the 
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boy who contributes five cents that he has earned himself will learn to 
have more pleasure in that than the boy who puts into the box a quarter 
of a dollar that his father has given him. The Lend-a-Hand Clubs are 
excellent for inculcating this spirit. Anything that brings the children 
into groups for this purpose is good. It seems desirable to have them 
interested and helpful in work outside of the Sunday school, as we hear 
now and then of little children going to the hospital, with their checkers 
or other games, and playing with some poor sufferer. Such things will 
open their eyes, and they will come to be more grateful. 

As to text-books, I think we do not need any but the Bible for the little 
children. A classification of the abstract virtues is not what children 
enjoy. Such books may be useful for older pupils. For young children 
we would better use concrete examples. Those gathered from the Bible 
will give occasion for all the little homilies that the teacher will care to 
introduce. 

But the strongest lesson, and the one which will not be forgotten is 
not the lesson from the Bible, nor from the question-book, nor from the 
lips of the teacher. It is the lesson from the teacher’s life, the unconscious 
living, which will impress the child. We may never forget the words of 
Emerson,— 

‘Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbour’s creed hath lent.” 


THE 1#ACHING OF FESUS ILLUSTRATED FROM HIS LIFE, 
II.—Authority to Forgive Sins. 


N Mark ii. 1-12 we have an account of how Jesus healed a man who 
was paralysed, or sick of the palsy, and this is connected with the 
forgiveness of sins in a way at first not quite easy to understand. If, 
however, we take the needful pains to thoroughly understand what 
happened, we get an interesting and valuable insight into the teaching of 
Jesus and the circumstances under which he preached his gospel. The 
story is well authenticated, its main features belong to the ‘‘Triple 
Tradition,’ as it is called, which ties behind our Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke ; and it is related in the earliest of these, Mark, with a 
graphic power which shows how vividly the event may have lived in the 
memories of those who were its witnesses. ‘ 

We are frequently told how Jesus healed all manner of sickness and 
disease among the people. We can imagine the crowds of miserable 
sufferers ; there were no hospitals for them, no doctors even, in our sense 
of the term, for the art of healing was little understood, and the Jews were 
particularly backward in its study. Among the Greeks there was some 
slight beginning of a true science of medicine, but in this matter the Jews 
were behind their age, and it is important to note why this was the case. 
The Jews thought that all illness was a direct punishment inflicted by 
God for sin; and from this belief it is very easy to pass on to the belief 
that in trying to heal sickness you are opposing God. Not that this 
would be openly maintained, the patient’s desire to get well would be too 
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strong for that ; but such a view would greatly prejudice the healing art; 
and some methods would be denounced as unlawful, and others would 
come into favour in consequence of considerations quite apart from their 
real medical value. 

But there was a further consequence to this belief that sickness was a 
direct punishment for sin. See how it would increase the suffering of a 
man of tender conscience and disposition to yield to religious terror. 
Besides the physical pain and weakness there would be the far worse feel- 
ing that this was the sign of divine displeasure, the stroke of an angry 
God; and, further, this illness would mark the man out, not for the 
affectionate pity of his neighbours, but for their moral condemnation. 
Now bring such a poor sufferer into the presence of Jesus, whose heart 
is overflowing with tenderest human pity, whose soul is thrilled with the 
message of the love of God, whose Gospel is the Fatherhood of God,—a 
God not angry and hard to appease, but the loving Father depicted in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, ready to forgive the penitent, and 
rejoice when the lost are found ; a God of the heaven where there is joy 
over one sinner that repenteth ;—bring Jesus face to face with these 
crowds of men and women suffering from disease, and suffering from the 
belief that their disease is a proof of Divine anger; and can we not 
understand what would be sure to happen? Would not Jesus at once 
speak to them words of comfort about God’s love and mercy, and give 
them assurance that their heavenly Father is always ready to forgive 
the penitent 2? Would not Jesus in any case when he saw there was real 
softening of the heart to God, a readiness to submit to the Divine will 
and trust the Divine mercy; when, in short, there was fazth, would not 
Jesus feel authorised to give an assurance of Divine forgiveness? If this 
be so, then, in certain cases, something else would be likely to happen, 
something which every doctor to-day can well understand, and which we 
will now try further to explain. This assurance of Divine forgiveness, 
with the rush of thankfulness and the glow of joy, when the soul suddenly 
feels that a great burden has been lifted off, when there is no longer any 
terror of an angry God, but, instead, the beginning of a new response to 
His love, this purely religious cause would, in certain cases, produce a 
medical effect ; and a striking physical improvement, sometimes a com- 
plete cure, would be a pertectly natural result. 

We can see the part which religious terror would play. The patient 
begins, perhaps, by being really ill, and is terrified by the thought that 
this illness is a Divine judgment, a sign of God’s anger, and is further 
depressed by the way all his acquaintances shake their heads over his 
supposed wickedness. After a while nature has done much to cure the 
real illness, but the patient cannot believe he is any better, because he 
still has this religious terror hanging over him. Let that terror be re- 
moved by the word of one who can give assurance of the love of God, 
and, at once, with startling suddenness, the patient finds he is well. 

But we may go further than this, and say that strong religious excite- 
ment may under certain circumstances exercise a powerful healing 
influence. Dr. William Carpenter, in his Mental Physiology, p. 682 sqq., 
quotes some well attested instances of the converse truth, showing how 
mental excitement can even produce wounds. In one case a mother saw 
a heavy window-sash fall on the hand of her little child, cutting off three 
of its fingers. After the child had been attended to, it was found that 
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the three corresponding fingers on the mother’s hand were swollen and 
inflamed, though nothing had previously been the matter with them, and 
considerable wounds resulted. In another case a lady saw, as she 
thought, a child’s ankle crushed in a gate; in this case the child really 
escaped injury, but the lady’s ankle became extremely painful; she 
walked home with great difficulty, and was then confined a prisoner to 
her bed for several days. 

Many further illustrations could be given showing how great may be 
the influence of the mind upon the body, and how we may without any 
difficulty accept well-authenticated instances of what is generally called 
‘healing by faith.’ A case of much historical interest occurred at the 
Nunnery of Port Royal, near Paris. One of the scholars, a niece of the 
celebrated Pascal, suffered from a disease of the eye, which necessitated 
a very painful operation performed with a red hot iron. Two days before 
the date fixed for the operation, which the poor girl of course greatly 
dreaded, she walked in procession before a ‘‘Holy Thorn,’ and was 
allowed to apply the precious relic, supposed to be from the crown of 
thorns worn by Jesus, to her eye as she implored relief from heaven. In 
a few hours a favourable change rewarded her faith, and when the time 
came for the operation the cure was so far advanced that the surgeon 
declined to interfere ; and in a short time the cure was complete of itself. 
What made this case so famous was the fact that at the time a bitter 
controversy was going on between the Jesuits and the Jansenists who 
managed the nunnery. The Jansenists of course claimed the cure as a 
miracle worked in their favour by the Virgin Mary; the Jesuits did all 
in their power to expose it as a fraud. A most searching inquiry was 
instituted with the result that the testimony of the surgeons was con- 
clusive, and proved a well-authenticated case of ‘‘ healing by faith.’’? One 
other instance is worth referring to on account of the enormous number 
of cases which it includes. It was the custom for English Sovereigns, 
down to William III, to ‘‘touch’’ for scrofula, the King’s Evil as it was 
called, because it was found that the touch of the royal hand could heal 
it. Charles II. in the course of his reign touched nearly 100,000 persons; 
James II. at one time touched 800 persons at Chester Cathedral. 
William III. refused to continue the practice which he thought a mere 
superstition, and his refusal caused an overwhelming amount of evidence 
to be brought forward in favour of genuine cures ; ‘‘some of the principal 
surgeons of the day certified that the cures were so numerous and rapid 
that they could not be attributed to any natural cause, and that the 
failures were to be ascribed to want of faith on the part of the patients.” 
These and other cases are dealt with by Dr. Tuke (//lustrations of the 
Influence of the Mind upon the Body in Health and Disease), and are 
quoted by Dr. Carpenter in the work referred to above. 

We may, in the last place, note that a large class of diseases are now 
grouped under the head of hysteria. In these cases the disease exists only 
in the mind of the patient, but is intensely real and painful there. Some 
time ago a girl was admitted to the London Temperance Hospital suffer- 
ing from an obstinate affection of the knee, which made her a cripple, and 
seemed to require a very serious operation and probable loss of the limb. 
Something, however, occurred to make the surgeons suspicious, but they 
found it most difficult to say whether the disease was physical or hysterical. 
They called in Sir James Paget, who carefully examined the patient, first 
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interesting her in conversation, and then, while her mind was wholly 
absorbed in other thoughts, manipulating the knee in a way that would 
have caused her acute agony if the disease had been physical, but which 
she failed in the slightest degree to notice. This showed her case to be 
one of pure hysteria, and the hospital nurses soon proved to the patient 
that she was all right, and could walk about as well as they could. 
Observe that these cases are wholly distinct from conscious ‘‘ shamming,’’ 
the conviction and the pain are perfectly real, and there was quite a 
“‘scene’’ in the hospital before this particular patient could believe she 
was.not a helpless cripple. Suchcases no doubt furnish the most striking 
examples of “ healing by faith.” 

These considerations bring us back to our starting point. It not 
unfrequently happens that real physical disease is aggravated by hysterical 
symptoms which must be treated by directly influencing the mind, and 
we have already seen how inevitably the Jewish religious terror of disease 
as a sign of Divine anger would tend to aggravate the physical with 
additional mental suffering. Let us now apply our modern knowledge to 
the story we have read in the Gospel according to St. Mark. 

The inhabitants of Capernaum, hearing that Jesus has returned home 
after some days’ absence, gather in crowds about his house, and Jesus 
speaks unto them his word. Then, when the crowd is so great that it is 
impossible to approach the door, four men bring a paralytic man, or boy 
(Jesus calls him ‘‘ child’’), and breaking through the light roof over the 
place where Jesus was, let down their patient at his feet. There are some 
prophets, very worthy men, who would have been too much annoyed at 
this breaking up the roof of their house to have afforded much help, but 
to the loving heart of Jesus this act is only evidence of faith; and so he 
speaks the word of comfort: ‘‘ Child, thy sins are forgiven.’’ At this, 
certain of the scribes are shocked, and say that this is blasphemy, for 
only God can forgive sins. Their feeling would be that when God forgave 
the sins, He would cure the disease, that the cure must come first, and 
that when it came it would convey the message of Divine forgiveness. 
Jesus, with his heart full of the sense of Divine love, felt called upon to act 
at once as God’s prophet, that is, to speak for God, and say to the poor 
sufferer, whom these scribes were regarding as a guilty wretch, ‘ Thy 
sins are forgiven.’’ We can now easily understand how such an assur- 
ance might well be followed by a wonderful restoration of power to the 
paralytic lad. Jesus appeals to the fact that the cure follows the forgive- 
ness as proof that he has authority on earth to forgive sins. The lad 
who was brought in so helpless is able to get up and walk, and carry 
home the mattress on which he had been borne to the house, and the 
multitude glorified God, saying, ‘‘ We never saw it on this fashion.’ 
It was a new method of procedure; the assurance of forgiveness 
causing the cure, instead of the cure being required to give assurance of 
the forgiveness, and Jesus appeals to its success as proof of his prophetic 
authority, his right to speak his message of our Heavenly Father’s love. 

H. SHaen SOLty. 


“Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought ; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves is taught.” 
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VII.—On the Sea-shore. 


Y dear boys and girls,—The sort of place that I want to take you 
to this time is not one of the fashionable watering-places where 
there are piers and promenades, nigger minstrels, and organ grinders, 
donkeys with sore backs and donkey-drivers with thick sticks to make 
the sore backs yet more sore. All these charming things, which, with a 
hundred other similar attractions, are to be found at the popular sea-side 
watering-places, I would exchange any day for just such a little out-of-the- 
way corner of the world as I am going to describe to you, where there are 
donkeys, indeed, but not with sore backs, and minstrels, indeed, but with 
no burnt cork on their faces; piers and promenades, indeed, yet not such 
as man makes, but such as are built up and beautified by the hand of 
God. My dear little corner of the world has its ‘‘ thousands of attrac- 
tions ’’ also, just as the big fashionable places have, with this difference, 
that, once I get there, I have nothing to pay for the delights I enjoy, 
except that I spend my time there; and so dear are these delights to me 
that I think if I had all my time for myself alone, I would spend it all 
in the enjoyment of the things that I find waiting for me whenever I go. 
I daresay you would like to know exactly where this place is, but I’m 
not going to tell you; not because I should not like you to know, but 
because I’m afraid you would let the secret out to a railway-man, and he 
would lay down lines and send trains there all in a hurry to make my dear 
little corner into a nigger-minstrel watering-place. If anyone wants to 
know where I am going to take you to in this letter, tell him that he will 
find it at the other end of nowhere, if he will peep round the corner when 
he gets there. I don’t want him to get any nearer than that, and I hope 
I shall not be there when he peeps round, for fear that I should get angry 
at his impertinence ! 

But I will tell you what sort of a place it is, so that if ever you unex- 
pectedly find yourself there, you will know your way about. On one side 
is the sea. Some of you have seen the sea, and some of you have not. 
Those who have, had better try to describe to those who have not, exactly 
what it is like. It will take you a long time, I know, because, though the 
sea is always beautiful, and wonderful, and often grand and sometimes 
terrible, it is always changing. It resembles the face of a little friend of 
mine, that looks like summer sunshine when she is pleased, and like a 
very wet day in April when she is not pleased; wanting to smile, but 
breaking into showers because things are not quite right. So the sea 
reflects the sky and looks blue when the weather is fine and there are no 
clouds; but when the storm-clouds come up, from where the sky bends 
down to touch the far edge of the sea, then the face of the water frowns 
darkly and the wind that brought the clouds breaks the surface up into 
waves, and sets a plume of white foam upon each wave crest. Then the 
great waves dash and roar against the cliffs, and the cliffs hurl them back 
upon one another, and there is a mighty battle of waves that is very fear- 
ful and wonderful to look upon. And now again, when the storm-clouds 
break, and the wind gets weaker and weaker and is hardly strong enough 
at last to clear the rags of cloud away, and the sun goes down in the west, 
lighting up the leaden remnants of the storm in the sky and changing 
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them into gold, then the sea ceases its battling gradually, and the toss- 
ing waves marshal themselves into long rollers, and the grey of the 
troubled water is changed also into gold and red and purple, and nearly 
every colour under the sun. 

I have seen the sea hundreds of times and every time I believe there 
was something fresh to look upon, and to admire. So, what is the good 
of trying to describe it to you? All I can do is to tell you, whenever you 
get the chance, to look at it for yourselves, and to see as much of it as 
ever you can. On one side is the sea, I said; and on the other side far 
inland are high hills, and these hills have shoulders that stretch down 
towards the sea;—smaller hills with a valley between them. Along this 
valley tumbles a merry stream of pure fresh water,—an ambitious stream 
that would like to call itself a river, and would indeed get called that if it 
were not in such a hurry, so that it loses the dignity of a slow-rolling 
river, and is called ‘‘ The Brook.’”’ I think I would like to be called 
‘“The Brook’? and have people love me as the children love it, for it is 
their constant friend and they have known and loved it all their lives. 
They never ‘fall out’’ with it, but sometimes they tumble zz¢o it, and 
have to scramble out again, which perhaps they could not do if it were a 
deep river instead of being a merry shallow brook. A little way up the 
valley there is an old mill, with a wheel that the brook has toturn. This 
irritates the little stream very much, and it froths and foams and roars 
like a boy who cannot have his own way. When there has been rain it 
feels stronger than usual, and rises up and actually tries to wash the 
wheel away ; but the wise old miller knows its ways, and has made his 
wheel very strong, and so, though the brook has tried and tried for many 
a year, the little old mill still stands, and the wheel goes round merrily, 
and grinds the corn for the people who live in the valley, and gives them 
in return for their grain flour as white as the old miller’s grey hair. 

Down near the beach, on each side of the brook, are a few fishermen’s 
cottages. Some of them are whitewashed, whilst most of them have 
climbing plants and roses growing about the doors and windows, and all 
have little gardens, bright with flowers in the summer time. Just about 
here the brook makes its last attempt to look big, like a river, and soa 
plank bridge has been laid across, because it is too wide to be jumped 
over. I feel quite sure that the brook is very proud of this bridge and 
considers it a great ornament, for just about here it raises a great clatter 
as it tumbles along over its shingly bed, as if to call attention to itself. 
Beware, little river! Your noisy, ambitious course is nearly at an end. 
Fifty yards further on where will you be? Swallowed up and lost in the 
mighty sea! 

Of course there are cliffs as well, where the sea has washed away a 
part of the hills which stand on each side of the valley, and about these 
cliffs there are sea-gulls and other sea-fowl busy in the spring-time 
with their nests and young broods; and at the foot of the cliffs are the 
great blocks of rock and heaps of broken cliff that have fallen down after 
the frosts of winter have split, and the rains of spring have loosened them. 
About these rocks the waves flow when the tide rises, as it does twice 
every day, but, when it falls, they are left bare of water, though covered 
with seaweeds of many different kinds. All amongst these fallen rocks 
are pools of sea water caught and kept in the hollows when the tide goes 
out, and in these pools are some of the wonderful things which seem to 
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me much more interesting and beautiful than even the funniest of nigger- 
minstrels, or the donkeys with the sorest backs. I don’t expect, if ever I 
go to Fairy-land that I shall find anything more beautiful than these rock- 
pools hold in them ; indeed I am quite inclined to believe that they are 
themselves little bits that got left out when the map of Fairy-land was 
made, and the fairy Princes and Princesses had their kingdom given 
them. Such strange inhabitants they have that I am sure only a very 
wise king could rule them properly. The dragons, and elves, and dwarfs 
that we read of in every fairy tale that is at all worth reading, are sur- 
passed by the strange creatures which live in these pools. They appear 
and disappear as if by magic. They can change their shape and dodge 
you, if you try to catch them, more wonderfully than even Robin Good- 
fellow himself. They are all colours of the rainbow, besides some others 
that the rainbow has not got. They carry lances and spears and flags. 
Some of them are as transparent as glass, so that you can see quite 
through them, like the ghosts that people wsed to believe in! They float, 
they dart, they swim, they burrow, and they fight and eat each other up 
in a way that makes me glad that I am not the king that should keep 
them in order! Next month I will tell you about some of these strange 
beings and their ways, and the work they do. Just now I want you to 
take off your shoes and stockings and come for a paddle in the shallow 
water, for it is leaving such a splendid smooth floor of sand as the tide 
goes out, and here are the children from the cottages who want us to have 
a game with them, and run races and play at ‘‘touch.’’ See how the 
water sparkles and dances in the sunlight, and how the big waves run 
races with the little ones, and catch them and tumble over them, and 
spread themselves into a wide fringe of snow-white foam. Such an idle 
set of waves they seem! And yet they are doing work, and very needful 
work too, for, as the tides rise and fall, they keep the water moving so 
that it does not become stagnant and unhealthy, and the big waves, and 
the tiny waves also, when they break into the millions of bubbles which 
we call foam really are doing a very important work, in keeping the water 
well supplied with air. When we want our rooms to be sweet and healthy 
we throw open the windows and doors, so that the air can get in and 
purify all that it touches. Just so the air getting into sea-water makes it 
fit for all the thousands of animals that live in it. And it is likea holiday 
in the country for the sea-folk when a big storm has churned the water 
into white foam, and given them a fresh supply of air. They swim and 
dart, and open themselves out in most wonderful ways, so that they may 
get as much of the good airas they can. Soyousee that the storm which 
is dangerous to the fishermen and sailors, is just the best thing for the 
animals that live in the sea, and is the very thing that keeps them alive 
and healthy. There are two sides to every tale, and the bright side of 
the tale of a storm is the health it brings to the life of the sea. 

Now I must stop, but before doing so I want to tell you to get your 
pickle-bottles ready for next month: we shall need them as we wander 
about the rocks and pry into the nooks and corners in search of their 
treasures. Till then, good-bye. T. Ropinson. 


“We are all sculptors and painters, and our material is our own flesh and 
blood and bones, Any nobleness begins at once to refine a man’s features ; 
any meanness or sensuality to imbrute them.”—Thoreaw. 
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ENGLISH PURITANISM. 
VI. 


THE FALL OF PURITANISM. 


eae accession of King Charles II. to the throne, and the restoration 

of the Stuarts entirely destroyed the temporary success of the 
Puritans. The story of their persecutions is a terrible one, and may be 
read pretty fully in Neal’s History of the Puritans, Macaulay’s History 
of England, Dr.John Brown’s Life of Bunyan, and in the very interesting 
story, founded on facts, by Jane Bowring Cranch, entitled, ‘‘ Troublous 
Times.” 

Charles II. was welcomed to England and to the Crown by most of 
the Puritans as well as the Royalists, in the belief that he would grant 
general toleration to all forms of religion, but after many appeals and 
much fruitless negotiating, they found they were doomed to the bitterest 
disappointment. 

All their hopes were finally crushed by the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662. This act ordainedthat every parson, vicar, or minister, 
should in the Church, Chapel, or place of public worship, upon some 
Lord’s Day before the feast of St. Bartholomew, 1662, openly, publicly, 
and solemnly read the morning and evening prayer, appointed to be 
read according to the Book of Common Prayer, andshould declare his 
unfeigned assent and consent to the use of everything contained in that 
book, and every person neglecting or refusing to make this declaration, 
was to be deprived of his office and all the income, &c., and some one 
else appointed in his place. When the 24th August, St. Bartholomew’s 
day came, it was found that there were nearly two thousand ministers 
who refused to make the declaration, and they were accordingly ejected 
from their livings. Literally ‘‘their livings,’”’ for they were forbidden to 
exercise the only office for which they were fit, and had either to beg or 
starve. If they preached, as many of them did, they were liable to fines 
and imprisonment. Neal says—‘‘their congregations had enough to do, 
besides a small maintenance, to help them out of prisons, or maintain 
them there. Though they were as frugal as possible, they could hardly 
live ! some lived on little more than brown bread and water; many had 
but. eight or ten pounds a year to maintain a family, so that a piece of 
meat has not come to one of their tables in six weeks’ time, their allow- 
ance could scarce afford them bread and cheese.”’ 

It was soon found, however, that these brave and conscientious men 
were not to be silenced by such hardships as these, so more severe laws 
were passed in order to prevent the non-conformists meeting or worship- 

ing. 

In 1664, an act was passed for suppressing seditious conventicles, as 
their meetings were called, which rendered every person over 16 years 
of age, who was found at a meeting, liable to fine and imprisonment, and 
for the third offence transportation. Any meeting consisting of five 
persons beyond the ordinary members of a household, was considered a 
conventicle if any religious acts were performed; if five strangers were 
present, they could not say grace at meals, offer prayer for the sick, or 
sing a hymn without the fear of punishment. They were watched every- 
where by informers who were always ready to convey information to the 
magistrates, 
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In 1665, a further act was passed, called the Five Mile Act, which 
forbade any dissenting minister to come, except in passing along the road, 
within five miles of a city or borough or corporate town. I believe there 
are to this day meeting-houses in out of the way places which were built 
when this act was in force. 

Under these acts the sufferings of the non-conformists were very 
terrible. The infamous judge Jefferies in the next reign (James II.) 
persecuted them with relentless fury and sent them to prison, or con- 
demned them to execution, with the most brutal disregard of justice. 

On one occasion Richard Baxter was surprised in his own house by 
the constables who arrested him for coming within five miles of a corpor- 
ation ; they brought warrants to distrain upon him amounting to £175, 
for having preached five sermons. They took him out of bed, to which 
he had been confined through ill health, but his doctor interfered and 
went to the magistrates representing that it would endanger Baxter’s life 
to move him, so he was permitted to go home—but they stripped his 
house, took away his books and sold his bed. On another occasion they 
sent warrants to apprehend him, but he refused to open his door, but 
they forced an entrance and Baxter locked himself in his study—they 
placed six men at the door to starve him out, sonext day he gave him- 
self up. They bound him in the sum of £400, so that if his friends had 
not been surety for him, he might have died in prison. 

On a later occasion he was brought before Jefferies, who loaded him 
with insults, and the jury inflicted a heavy fine with the usual alternative 
of his going to prison till it was paid, so that though he was quite an old 
man, and one of the saintliest of his time, he lay in prison for two years. 

Dr. Brown says ‘‘the story of meetings broken in upon and worship- 
pers hurried off to prison became stale by repetition. They changed the 
place of gathering from time to time, set sentinels on the watch, left off 
singing hymns, and for the sake of greater safety, worshipped again and 
again at the dead of night, ministers often had to reach their pulpits 
through trap-doors in the floors and ceilings.”’ 

John Bunyan, though not one of the ejected clergy, was a sufferer 
under the same bad laws. He had become a dissenting preacher, though 
a tinker by trade, and on the day of his arrest he went to the place of 
meeting, and he found his friends looking anxious as they knew that a 
warrant had been issued against him, and that if he persisted in preaching 
he would be arrested. He walked up and down outside the house 
thinking it over, and decided that he would not run away. The friends 
gathered, he began with prayer; prayer being over and bibles opened, 
Bunyan was about to speak when a constable came in and ordered him 
to stop and go with him. Before he went he said to his friends—‘‘ It was 
a mercy to suffer on so good an account, they might have been appre- 
hended as thieves or murderers or the like, but blessed be God it was not 
so, they were only suffering as Christians for well doing.’” From that 
time he spent nearly twelve years in Bedford goal, and it was there that 
he wrote the “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

During these times it is said that nearly eight thousand non-confor- 
mists died in prision, and their troubles only came to an end with the 
abdication of James II. and the accession of William and Mary to the 
English throne, and finally the passing of the Act of Toleration, secured 
that liberty to dissenters which they have ever since enjoyed. 
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The good effects of Puritanism in England and America are still felt. 
The descendants of the Puritans have been amongst the best men of both 
nations. 5 

In 1635, Mr. Peter Bulkeley, the rector of Odell in Bedfordshire, 
decided he could not retain his ministry with a good conscience, so he 
bade his people farewell, and sailed for New England, where he joined 
the pilgrims. He founded the famous town of Concord, and in 1665, his 
grand-daughter married the Rev. John Emerson, and one of their de- 
scendants was Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The protestant dissenters of England, included in the famous three 
denominations of Presbyterians, Independents and Baptists, are the 
successors of the Puritans of the commonwealth, and of the ejected min- 
isters and their congregations, they cherish the utmost veneration for 
their noble and heroic predecessors, and a justifiable prejudice against 
the Church of England as by law established, remembering what kind of 
laws they were by which uniformity was upheld. 

The Puritans set us a splendid example of a love of simplicity in 
religious worship, of purity of life and manners, and of heroic endurance 
and suffering for conscience’ sake. 

The descendants of many of the Puritans have become Unitarians, and 
their old meeting-houses are in many places known as Unitarian Chapels. 

Some who prefer not to call themselves Unitarians hold and teach the 
same doctrines, they cultivate a life and worship founded upon the words 
of Jesus, and not upon the creeds and ordinances of any church, and are 
not bound by any articles or declaration of faith ; one result of their 
sufferings, or the sufferings of their forefathers has been to make them 
ardent lovers of religious freedom. 

WALTER LLoyYD. 
[End of the Series. | 


Note.—Amongst the places of worship now used by Unitarian or 
kindred congregations which had their origin either before, or at the time 
of, or shortly after the passing of the Act of Uniformity may be men- 
tioned—Bolton, Bath, Bristol (Lewin’s Mead), Chesterfield, Hull, Leeds 
(Mill Hill), Knutsford, Kirkstead, Mansfield, Manchester (Cross Street), 
Moreton-Hampstead, Norwich, Nottingham (High Pavement), Liverpool 
(Toxteth Park), London (Stamford Street, earlier in Westminster and 
in the Borough), and York, besides many others. 


GIRLS: THEIR DUTIES, DIFFICULTIES, AND DESIRES. 
Letter VI. 


Y dear Niece,—I wonder what you and Jack will get puzzling your 

heads about next. I thought Jack had more sense. By which 

I don’t mean that I think you wanting in sense, but I do think you are a 

little flighty at times and apt to be run away with by new ideas, just 
because they are new. 

Well, as to your question. Certainly I do say that you have got hold 
of only a very small corner. of the subject. Good manners are more 
important, and the foundation of them is deeper laid than you young 
people seem to think. One thing let me tell you at once; riches and 
poverty have nothing to do with the question at all. Of course you are 
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not to be polite to a person because she is rich, but neither are you to be 
rude to her because she is rich. You do not curtsey to Miss Lambton 
because she rides in a carriage, but because a certain respectful deference 
is due from you to her, as an older and wiser and more cultivated woman 
than yourself, and your modest curtsey is the most convenient way of 
expressing that deference, as her friendly nod is the most convenient way 
of acknowledging it. The curtsey happens to be the fashion you were 
brought up to; it is a fashion that is different elsewhere, and which might 
change; but the respect of which it is the expression ought never to 
change. In the olden times, I am told, ladies used to curtsey to each 
other, and to the grand gentlemen whom they met; now they shake 
hands or bow; but I dare say they don't feel any differently from their 
great-grandmothers, and are neither more nor less polite than they were. 

Since you have given me the opportunity I shall tell you plainly that 
I consider want of good manners a most serious fault with many of the 
young people of the present day, and it is a fault which is just the visible 
growth of two vices which are not at first so easily seen. I mean self-con- 
ceit and selfishness; and as I believe you know, niece, I consider selfishness 
the worst vice of our natures. I can find it in my heart to forgive every 
other sin, but selfishness I cannot forgive, until it is done away with. 

But to come back to our good manners ; real good manners depend 
entirely upon kind feeling. I am not saying but that there is a kind of 
surface polish which anybody may put on with practice; but that is just 
like the ‘‘veneering”’ as it is called, the thin slice of polished wood which 
is laid over common furniture to make it seem as good as a better sort; it 
will not stand a good knock, and is only a sham after all. Or we might 
say that good manners without kind feeling are like the plants without 
roots which a little child sticks into its make-believe garden. They look 
very gay and grand at first, but they don’t last, they are only a pretence 
and adisappointment. If we were to take the golden:rule for our guide 
we could never be bad-mannered. ‘‘Do unto others as ye would that 
men should do unto you.’’ If you act according to that rule you will find 
I am sure, that your manners are always good. Let us apply it, 
practically, in some of the cases in which young people are most apt to 
be bad-mannered. Will that rule allow you to be forgetful of the con- 
sideration and respect that are due to old age? Will it allow you to 
‘giggle’ when old age, through failing power, is childish? To fidget 
and interrupt when old people tell long and tedious stories? To be ill- 
tempered and impatient when they are fretful and peevish? No, the rule 
forbids all such bad manners, bidding you remember how you in your 
turn will feel when you are old, and how you will wish that the young 
should behave to you. 

Again, will the rule allow you to observe and make remarks upon 
people’s personal peculiarities? I was at a Sunday school party the 
other day, and a young lady who was staying here went to the party with 
my young ladies. Well, pretty near every head in the room was turned 
to look at her, because poor thing, she happened to be lame. It was sad 
to see how she coloured up. Now there was not a girl in the room who 
would have been guilty of such bad manners if she had remembered that 
she must do unto others as she would that they should dotoher. In just 
the same way I have seen people’s lives made a misery to them because 
they had a squint, or one shoulder higher than the other, or some per- 
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FEANIE AND HER LITTLE FRIEND, 


“c OTHER,” said Jeanie Smith, as she was getting her lessons 

ready one Friday evening, ‘‘may I spend my half-holiday to- 
morrow with Maggie West? She has sprained her ankle, you know, 
and can’t go out, and I have so little time to be with her in the week, 
because | am at school or else doing my lessons at home.” 

Yes, dear, if you like, only you will have to give up your Saturday’s 
walk with father,’’ 

“Yes, | know, mother,”’ and Jeanie looked a little sad, because she 
always enjoyed those walks so much; but then she was very fond of 
Maggie, and knew the days must be long for her now she could not go to 
school, or run about and play with other children, 

The next day, after jel eanie put on her things and started off 
at once to see Maggie, who lived with her mother in a little cottage about 
half a mile out i the town, Jeanie walked quickly and got there soon 
after three. She tapped at the door, which was soon opened by Mrs. 
West, who told Jeanie, ce ged would be delighted to see her, as her 
foot had been very bad all the morning, and she seemed rather dull. 

Jeanie ran upstairs at once to WN oaié: who was in her bedroom, 
lying on a sofa in front of the window. ‘How do you do?”’ she cried, 
opening the door, ‘‘Il am so sorry you are not any better ;’’ and she 
came and sat down on a chair and took hold of Maggie’s hand. 

**Never mind,’’ answered Maggie with a bright smile, ‘I shall be 
better now you have come, it will help me to forget the pain, Tell me all 
about school, and where were you in class this week ? ” 

* Fourth,’’ said Jeanie, ‘‘ and | should have been higher, if it had not 
been for some horrid sums that would not come right; but father says I 
shall get on with them better in time if I try hard enough, and he has 
explained the rules to me and I think I understand them now. The 
other evening he read me the story of ‘The Hare and the Tortoise,’ Do 
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had got loose from its cage and was followed about and pecked by the 
sparrows.” Maggie laughed, but Jeanie said, ‘‘1 told them I thought 
it was a shame to tease anyone like that; and then they left off, and the 
new girl and I have been great friends ever since.”’ ; 

After this the little girls were quiet for a time, and then Jeanie took 
up a book of stories lying on the table. ‘‘ Shall I read to you, Maggie ?”’ 

“ Yes, please, I should like it very much,” 

“ What shall it be?”’ answered Jeanie, turning over the leaves. At 
last she said ‘‘ here is something called ‘The little Birds and the old 
Apple-tree.’ I think that sounds pretty, don’t you?”’ 

“ Yes, let us have that one,”” answered Maggie; and Jeanie began 
to read, 

THE LITTLE BIRDS AND THE OLD APPLE-TREE. 


It was Spring-time. The primroses and violets were out in blossom 
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and the sun was shining brightly on the woods and fields, and every- 
thing looked happy and cheerful, only we cannot always go by appear- 
ances; and if you could have understood tree language you would have 
heard something like this: ‘‘Oh! dear, Iam so old and ugly and broken 
about,’’ sighed an apple-tree, as it stood in an orchard amongst a number 
of young, well-grown fruit trees. ‘‘ My branches are ragged, and I only 
have a few blossoms now, and these don’t all come to apples. I am sure 
I am not a bit of use, and I wonder that great gale of wind we had last 
month did not blow me right down ;’’ and the tree sighed again and its 
branches trembled so that some of its blossoms fell tothe ground. ‘‘ Well, 
if I go on like this I shall shake a// my blossoms off, and then I shall not 
have any apples in the autumn, and that will be worse than ever. I 
suppose I must be contented, but it’s very hard.’’ After this the tree 
held its branches quite still, and tried to feel cheerful. 

Just then two little birds came flying along. ‘‘ Tweet, tweet,” said Mr. 
Sparrow to his wife, ‘‘where shall we build our nest this spring, my dear ?”’ 

‘“Oh! do choose some nice, warm place,” replied Mrs. Sparrow ; 
‘‘last year you went right up to the top of a pear-tree, and really it was 
so windy I thought I should have been blown out of the nest; and I 
caught such a dreadful cold I lost my voice and could not chirp to you for 
months.”’ 

‘‘Well, well,’’ said Mr. Sparrow, ‘‘you stay on the bank down there, 
and look for worms, while I go and see if I can find a cosy, little corner 
somewhere; ’’ so off he flew and went from tree to tree in the orchard, 
but could not find a place he thought would suit his little wife. He felt 
very disappointed, and was going to give up, when he came to our friend 
the poor old apple-tree, and saw a hollow in the trunk, just large enough 
to hold a little nest. ‘‘ Ah!’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ this is the very thing, 
warm and comfortable, and then no one is likely to find us in here.”’ 

He flew back at once to Mrs. Sparrow and brought her to see the spot 
he had chosen. ‘‘ Look, my dear, what a nice, little, sheltered place, and 
when we have lined it with moss and feathers how cozy we shall be!” 

‘‘We shall indeed!’ chirped Mrs. Sparrow. ‘‘ What a dear old tree 
to have a hole that will do for us so beautifully.” 

‘* Yes,’’ said her husband, ‘‘and the only one in the whole orchard, for 
I have been to every other tree and could not find one to suit us; and I 
was just giving up in despair, when I saw this.”’ 

‘And now,” said his little wife, ‘‘we must not waste any more time, 
but set to work at once and begin to make our new home.” Off flew 
the little birds to gather moss and twigs, coming backwards and forwards 
hundreds of times in the day. 

Now the old tree felt quite happy, for he knew he was of use in the 
world. He listened to the little birds as they chirped to each other at 
their work, and before the end of the day he grew quite friendly, and told 
them how miserable he had felt before they came; and how he had thought 
he was no good at all because he was old and ugly, and had so few apples 
in the autumn. 

Then Mrs. Sparrow chirped so kindly, and said, ‘‘ You see, you were 
of more use to us than any of the other trees in the whole orchard.”’ 

The little birds worked away till they had finished their nest, and they 
grew quite fond of the old tree where they had found such a comfortable 
home. They taught their young ones to fly about in its branches, and 
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year after year the old birds came back to their friend and made their 
nest in his trunk. 

And so the tree was happy even though his blossoms were few and his 
branches old and ragged. 


‘*T think that is a pretty tale, don’t you?”’ said Jeanie, when she had 
finished. 

‘“Yes,”” answered Maggie, ‘‘I am so glad the poor apple-tree was 
happy after all; it must be dreadful to think one is no use in the world.”’ 

Then Jeanie told her little friend everything else she could think of 
that had happened in the week, and presently the door opened and 
Mrs. West came in with a tray. 

‘“Oh! here is mother come to get tea ready,’’ cried Maggie. ‘‘ We 
always have it upstairs now my foot is too bad for me to walk.”’ 

‘*And how is my little girl now?” said Mrs. West, as she began 
getting the things ready. 

‘‘Ever so much better, thank you, mother, since Jeanie came,” 
answered Maggie, smiling brightly. ‘‘ The pain has notseemed half so bad.”’ 

After tea the little girls played games together and then Jeanie said 
it was time for her to go, as she had promised to be in by half-past six. 
When she reached home she told her mother how she had spent the after- 
noon, and how pleased Maggie had been to have her. After this she 
finished her lessons for Monday and then it was time to go to bed; and 
Jeanie felt very happy,—happy because she had enjoyed being with her 
little friend, and had been unselfish enough to give up her Saturday’s 


walk with her father. 
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THE ODD BOY. 


66 ELL, I think Joe Brown is the dullest boy I have,’ said Mr. 

V V Dale, the head-master of Wanningham school, to his wife as 
they sat talking things over in the study one Saturday evening. ‘It’s 
half an hour before he takes in the simplest thing, and I don’t believe he 
has any brains at all.” 

‘Slow and sure—perhaps he works well,’’ answered Mrs. Dale. She 
went upstairs to say ‘good-night’ to her little children, and passed 
through the long school-room on her way. Just as she was going out at 
the further door, she caught sight of a boy at a desk in one corner. She 
stopped and went up to him. ‘‘ Why, Joe, how is it you are at work so 
late on Saturday? All the other boys are in the play-room.”’ 

‘‘Oh! I am ‘grinding’ at this,’’ he answered, holding up some sheets 
of paper. We have to write an essay on Carlyle for Monday; and my 
other things took so long, I hadn’t time to get this done, so I came in 
here to finish.’ 

Mrs. Dale sat down by him and looked at the carefully written pages, 
and then at the boy’s troubled face. ‘‘ Why is it, Joe, you find your work 
so hard?’’ she asked kindly. 

‘J don’t know,’”’ answered the boy, ‘‘I suppose I am a ‘duffer. 

“T don’t think you are that, Joe,” said Mrs. Dale, ‘‘slow and sure 
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wins many a race,” she added, smiling. Mr. Dale was much astonished 
when Joe’s essay for Monday came out third best. 

“7 am not at all surprised,’’ said his wife when he told her. ‘‘There’s 
a great deal more in that boy than you think, John.” 

‘‘But he’s so odd, and he never seems a bit glad even when his work 
does go well. He walks about looking half asleep, and is generally alone 
and doesn’t ‘chum it’ with any of the boys.” 

‘‘Never you mind, John, he’s all right—oddity or no oddity.” 

Time went by and a new boy, Dick Stevens, came to the school. He 
was a little, fair, sickly-looking fellow with blue eyes and sandy hair. 
The child had never left home before, and was wretched enough, the 
boys could get nothing out of him, and he was put down as a ‘‘milk-sop.”’ 
One half-holiday Joe found Dick sitting alone in the play-ground, turn- 
ing over the leaves of a book, but evidently not reading a word. 

‘Well, little chap, why haven't you gone with the other fellows ?’’ 
asked Joe, rather gruffly. 

‘‘T can’t play cricket or football, and I had rather be alone,’’ answered 
Dick. 

Joe looked at him in his stolid sort of way, and then said ‘“‘come along 
with me down to the village, 1 am going there to get some string and a 
knife.” 

Dick got up and ran by the side of Joe, who went at his usual striding 
pace. Arrived at the shop, Joe bought what he wanted and then turned 
home again. ‘‘ Like being at school?’”’ he asked, looking at Dick. (Joe 
never used more words than he could help.) 

“No, I hate it.” 

“Why?” 

‘‘The boys are so rough, andI...I... have never been away from 
home before,’’ stammered Dick, looking as if he would like to cry, but 
was afraid to. 

‘‘ Got any brothers or sisters?”’ asked Joe. 

‘One sister, but zo brother.”’ 

“Umph. Thought as much. Well, you just make up your mind to 
put up with things, and if the boys bully, don’t take a bit of notice and 
they’ll soon leave off, they never plague me.” 

It was tea-time when the two reached the school again, and the boys 
were all trooping in and taking their seats in the long dining-room. 
‘‘Come and sit by me,” said Joe, turning to Dick, ‘‘there are two places 
there by the window.”’ 

After that day Joe and Dick were often seen together, and if the little 
fellow wanted help with his work, or was in trouble about anything, he 
came to Joe, who never sent him away, but always helped him in his 
blunt fashion. It was veal help, though, and Dick soon found out who 
was his friend. 

Mrs. Dale saw, with pleasure, that Joe had at last begun to ‘chum it” 
with someone. 

It was a hot summer’s afternoon, as little Dick came slowly into the 
school-room, looking very pale and tired. 

‘Hullo! what’s up?” asked Joe, seeing how fagged he looked. 

a Don’t know. I feel bad, and I can’t get on with this Latin exercise 
a bit. 
“Can’t you? Let’s have a look at it.” 
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Dick sat down and tried to understand what Joe said about the rules, 
but his head turned dizzy and everything swam before his eyes. 

“Come with me and find Mrs. Dale,” said Joe, taking hold of Dick’s 
arm. And they went to the study together. 

‘*Come in,’’ said a cheerful voice in answer to Joe’s knock; and Mrs. 
Dale put down her work and got up to see what the boys wanted. 

‘* Dick’s ill,”” said Joe, ‘‘so I thought I had better bring him to you.” 

‘What is it, little man?’’ asked Mrs. Dale, ‘lie down and have a 
rest. It’s a hot day,”’ she added, opening the window wider. Joe went 
back to the school-room to finish his work, and Dick was only too glad to 
lie down and let the cool air blow on his burning forehead. Mrs. Dale 
looked at him anxiously. Was Dick going to beill? He was a delicate 
child and would not stand much. She did not let him go into school 
again that day, but brought him some tea in the study. Dick had low 
fever, and was in bed for some weeks, and it was very doubtful whether 
he would get well again, but Mrs. Dale’s good nursing pulled him 
through. Joe sat up more than one night watching by his bedside, 
holding his burning hands and soothing him when he was restless. 

A great change came over Joe. Mrs. Dale found out what a warm 
heart the boy had; and he was not nearly so gruff as he used to be; and 
told her what he could tell no one else—told her how lonely he really felt, 
how hard he tried to get on with his work, and how much he wanted to 
win the prize for Latin. 

The term was nearly at an end and the examinations were coming on. 
Dick was in his own room, sitting by the open window propped up with 
pillows, and Joe hard at work by his side. 

‘TI say, Joe, you have been very good tome. I wish you would come 
home for half the holidays. Shall | write and ask mother? We live in 
the country and there are some jolly walks about, and no end of rowing 
on the river.’’ 

‘“« Thanks, old fellow, I should like to come for a little while,’’ answered 
Joe, looking up from his books with a smile. 

The last day of the term came and Joe got the first prize for Latin. 
The boys gave a ringing cheer, for they all knew how hard he had 
worked, and more than one of them was finding out that Joe was no 
‘‘ duffer,’’ but an out-and-out good fellow. 

GERTRUDE M. Boys. 
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THE question of how best to procure suitable books for school libraries 
and home-reading often comes up at Teachers’ meetings and in the house- 
hold, and it is not always easy to find the information that is needed. A 
special committee has just been appointed by the Sunday School Associ- 
ation to take this matter into consideration, and the convenor, Rev. W. 
Carey Walters, will be glad of hints and suggestions from librarians, 
parents, and others; and if they will send lists of attractive and useful 
books with the titles, authors, publishers, and prices to him at Essex Hall 
he will be very grateful. The committee intend to publish selected lists of 
the books which they are prepared to recommend on the cover of this 
magazine. 
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Tue London School Board have placed Miss Mary Dendy’s Lesson 
Stories for the Little Ones on their list of books suitable for prizes. Picture 
Pages has also been-put on the list. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made for issuing a special Christmas num- 
ber of the Sunday School Helper, containing a Service of Sacred Song, 
with Prayers, Readings, and Responses, on the life and teachings of Jesus. 
This will take the place of the ordinary December issue. The music will 
be printed in both notations. 


Wr understand that London Teachers and their friends will have an 
opportunity of attending an interesting course of lectures on ‘‘ The Begin- 
nings of Christendom,” by Rev.W. G. Tarrant, B.A., at Essex Hall next 
October. They will further have the advantage of a systematic course of 
lessons in Singing by Mr. J. Westwood Tosh, whose interesting paper ap- 
peared in our last issue. 


In addition to the above, the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching has arranged for a course of lectures on Astronomy, 
and on Shakespeare’s Historical Plays. Dr. Walters, of Croydon, will 
give an illustrated course on the Laws of Health. It will thus be seen 
that Essex Hall will be wisely used as an educational centre next autumn 
and winter. 


Tue new Tune Book, we are informed, is selling well. We hope the 
first edition will soon be exhausted. A Sunday School Anniversary was 
held the other day at which all the tunes were selected from the Essex 
Hall book, and we hear that both children and congregation were 
delighted with the result. 


SERVICES of Song are in constant demand, and the supply is plentiful 
enough though not always suitable. Rev. H. Bodell-Smith has sent us 
a little service called Gleams of Light. Some of the selected pieces are 
sweet and beautiful, but we are afraid the original poems can hardly be 
commended : they appear to us to lack both grace and power. If Mr. 
Smith had culled a little more from Samuel Longfellow and added some- 
thing from Whittier, he could then have allowed his own poetic gifts to 
mature before submitting his verses to the unsympathetic judgment of the 
literary critic. 


Copriks of the interesting paper read by the Rev. J. J. Wright at the 
Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Association can now be had at 
Essex Hall by any teachers who make application for them. 


Tue paper by the author of Great Thoughts for Little Thinkers will, 
we are sure, be read with much interest by all teachers. It discusses an 
important question in a clear, calm, and temperate way. 


Ws hear that Miss J. D. Smith has again invited a, large party of 
London teachers to spend the August Bank Holiday at her beautiful 
grounds at Ascot. This is an example which might be followed by other 
friends in various parts of the country, It is one way in which wealthy 
families could show their sympathy with Sunday school work. 


Ir is very pleasant to hear that Miss M. Pritchard and Mr. I. M. 
Wade are finding a ready and generous response to their appeal on behalf 
of the Country Holiday Fund for children in need of a change of air. 


